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may be measured by its library. The state 
mental hospital, the school for the blind 
and the deaf, the industrial school and 
state prison are all -well provided with li- 
braries suited to the particular class of per- 
sons using them. The state institutions in 
Utah are, no doubt, far better supplied 
with books than those in most of the older 
states. 

We have, too, a vision of what the Salt 
Lake Public library will be some day, with 
a half-million-dollar library building in 
the civic center, a network of branches ra- 
diating to all parts of the county and ex- 
tension work through the schools that can- 
not be surpassed. 

The state has awakened to the need of 
organized effort through the Utah Library 
association, which held its third meeting 
last June, with sixty-five members in at- 
tendance. 

The state department of public instruc- 
tion has been able to do some active work 
through a library secretary and organizer 
in the last three years. The legislature in- 



creased the appropriation at its last ses- 
sion. 

The Utah summer library school has now 
held three annual sessions at the Univer- 
sity of Utah. Most of the librarians have 
attended more than one session. 

The library laws, providing for the an- 
nual expenditure of fifteen cents for each 
child of school age for books, and for the 
tax support of municipal libraries, are good 
as far as they go, but the territory for the 
tax levy should be extended to cover the 
school district and county, so that in many 
cases the buildiqg may be more adequate, 
the tax income larger, and the service ex- 
tended to the rural district. 

Utah has made a fine beginning and has 
fully awakened to the library movement. 
Being new in the library field she has the 
advantage of building on the experiences 
of the older states. With the various or- 
ganizations pulling together, it will be but 
a comparatively short time till there will 
be a free public library within easy reach 
of every man, woman and child in the state. 
May this soon come to pass. 



THE CHILD IN THE SCHOOL AND IN THE LIBRARY 1 
Bt Willis H. Kerb, Librarian, Kansas State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas 



There is to be a new American educa- 
tion. The school is to do more and better. 
The child is to be better educated, hand, 
head, heart, and soul. Society is to be 
saner, more healthful, stronger and cleaner 
in industry and government. The church 
is only extending its grip. 

It is for the library to say, by its atti- 
tude, whether in all this its part shall be 
large or small. When we show our educa- 
tional brethren how large is the library's 
legitimate and effective part, we shall have 
their enthusiastic appreciation and co- 
operation. When we make the public un- 
derstand that large part, we shall have un- 
limited public support. But unless we 



1 This paper was a contribution to the general 
program by the Section of Library Work with 
Children. 



"lengthen our cords and strengthen our 
stakes," ours shall be that small part of 
complacent self-admiration. 

The child in the school is being thor- 
oughly measured and surveyed. Long 
since he was elaborately analyzed, classi- 
fied, and recapitulated. And "still the 
wonder grows that one small head can 
carry all he knows." He is still inscrut- 
able. 

Just now there is uncertainty in' the edu- 
cational ranks. New ideas, new principles, 
new materials have been brought into the 
educational process; the reaction is not 
yet completed. In the meantime practice 
varies widely, and the confusion seems to 
be greater than it is. For while pedagogies 
and psychologies perish, the child persists. 
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He is the constant factor in all educational 
agencies, — school, library, playground, 
church, and home. As the future man and 
citizen, amidst all the fluctuations of opin- 
ion and practice, the child is the one thing 
worth while. By its attitude toward the 
child and his education, the library defines 
its own field of usefulness. You do believe 
in children, don't you? 

Perhaps it is safe to predict that in the 
new educational synthesis at least the fol- 
lowing principles will gain rather general 
acceptance: — 

First, minds cannot be divided up into 
little pigeonholes; subjects of study or of 
knowledge cannot be separated sharply 
from all others; children cannot be graded 
into exact mental sizes (as egg, nut, or 
lump coal) or into arbitrary mental quali- 
ties (as No. 1 hard, No. 2, or no grade 
wheat) . 

Second, all knowledge is not contained in 
books. The spoken word as well as the 
written may be one of the "King's Gar- 
dens." Nature also is to be read as a book. 

Third, although education must be for 
the masses and in masses, the individual 
child must be understood and trained. 

Fourth, although rather more rigorous 
standards than ever before are to be set 
up, the great educating force is to be per- 
sonality rather than precept. 

It is my purpose this morning to ask 
what meaning these four observations may 
have for library work with children and 
schools and teachers. And yet may it not 
be that here, too, the "child is father of 
the man?" Unity of mind and of knowl- 
edge and of conduct means as much in 
adult education as in elementary educa- 
tion. The passing of blind book worship 
is not a phenomenon observed only in chil- 
dren. The individual adult, full often as 
the child, must be taught to get the mean- 
ing of his book. Inflexible method palls 
rather more quickly upon the adult than 
.upon the child; the adult simply lets your 
institution alone; while the child, in the 
course of his education will have other 
opportunities to be swayed by the person- 
ality that is the spark of life. 



Before discussion of these guiding prin- 
ciples, let us distinguish between school 
and library. Despite the overlapping of 
work, and notwithstanding the following 
suggestions that the library may take over 
some of the present functions of the school, 
please let us understand that the library 
is not to become a school and that the 
school is not to swallow up the library. 
School is formal. Library is informal. 
Fundamentally, the school is for discipline 
(training, if you will). Fundamentally, 
the library is for culture. The belief un- 
derlying these remarks is that the library 
does nothing that could be better done in 
school, but the library's work is a neces- 
sary part of education. 

Unity of the child's mental life means 
this to librarians: — The children's depart- 
ment educates. It cannot merely enter- 
tain. It cannot detach its story-telling 
from what is learned at school. Its train- 
ing results in conduct. It must answer for 
the wrong book given the child. Sometimes 
it must answer for giving any book at all. 
Its work is part of the child's education, 
either good or bad. 

Minute and arbitrary grading of books, 
stories, and pictures finds no warrant in 
the children we try to fit into our pigeon- 
holes. Children of the same so-called grade 
vary in ability as much as one thousand 
per cent. The same reading material was 
recently found to be within the compass of 
children all the way from the second to the 
sixth school grades; the better second- 
grade scholars could read and understand 
the same material as the poorer sixth grad- 
ers. A plan of grouping more justified by 
recent educational advance is what school 
men call the "six-three-three" plan, or 
sometimes (as in Los Angeles) the "five- 
four-three" plan. This would be a primary 
group, including kindergarten and grades 
one to six; an intermediate group, grades 
seven to nine; a secondary group, the 
three upper high-school years. Indeed, I 
am not sure but that the schools of the 
future will have teachers of subjects rather 
than teachers of grades. So far as it is 
administratively possible, libraries may 
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well prepare for a similar organization of 
correlated specialists for the work with 
children. 

The passing of the old-time book rever- 
ence need not alarm libraries. The new 
reverence is ability to use books, not fear 
of them. But the new education believes 
that the child may learn also by using his 
hands, by visiting the fields, by seeing 
things done, and by the telling of his ex- 
periences. The child will continue to use 
library books, but for more varied pur- 
poses. It means also that in the library 
perhaps the child should hear as many 
stories read from books as are told from 
memory. Moreover, it means that the child 
might well be encouraged to tell the libra- 
rian of his discoveries in bookland, picture- 
land, toy-land; expression should equal im- 
pression. I am aware that this is almost a 
ridiculous suggestion to the librarian in 
a crowded children's room on a Saturday 
afternoon; but I am insisting that we rec- 
ognize the educational bearing of that 
which we do or do not do. Such an oral 
report from reader to keeper of books, is 
more than an educational virtue; the con- 
tact informs and enthuses; it remedies the 
formlessness and disintegration of minds 
that come from much reading without any 
organization or reaction. 

Equally, the passing of blind worship of 
books means that in the provision of illus- 
trative or museum material, libraries have 
not yet reached their educational respon- 
sibility. Having furnished these girls with 
the Ben Greet Shakespeare, why not help 
them act it out on the library stage? Hav- 
ing furnished the boy the how-to-make-it 
book, why not let him try out the plan 
with the "Meccano" or "Constructikon" 
outfit? Does the library's business stop 
with giving him the idea? I repeat: Ex- 
pression must follow impression, the use 
of books results in conduct. Are expres- 
sion and conduct any of the library's busi- 
ness? 

Librarians have rather more effective 
opportunities than teachers for contact 
with individuals. One of the present op- 
portunities for library individual service 



to children and for library co-operation 
with the public schools is possibly in the 
teaching of reading. The school men are 
seeking means of economy of time in edu- 
cation. After the first two years of in- 
struction by the school in phonetics and 
mechanics of reading, may not the libraries 
take over the rest of what is now too often 
a slow humdrum singsong process? In his 
compilation of the classics of "Library and 
school," Mr. Bostwick quotes the first trial 
of the scheme, at Pomona, California, a 
dozen years ago. Each child reads a dif- 
ferent book, for the sheer pleasure of it; 
he tells teacher and class about it; every- 
body is interested because it is all new. 
Manifestly, the library should supply the 
books needed. If the schools are going to 
feed the children, and take care of the 
babies while the mothers work, and provide 
laundry facilities for the neighborhood — 
then can't the libraries teach reading? 
Seriously, as long ago as 1908, in his 
"Psychology and pedagogy of reading," Dr. 
Huey predicts this: 

"Perhaps librarians will some time be 
trained to be our most effective teachers 
of reading, and many of them are so al- 
ready. . . . Perhaps if all reading classes 
had to be conducted in the library, the 
'silence' rule itself would compel better 
use of the recitation time; and I am glad 
to find, too, that in the best libraries the 
early years are provided for with reading 
aloud and the telling of stories to the chil- 
dren, giving the literature to the children 
as the race learned it in its childhood, 
through the ear and with the help of an 
abundance of pictures." 

Manifestly, it will require the resource- 
fulness of personality rich in native en- 
dowment and training, to discern what end 
of action will follow the reading of this 
book by this boy, to know that this girl of 
twelve is not so old mentally as that girl 
of eight, to utilize all suitable materials 
and experiences for the education of this 
child, to cling to the interests of this boy 
and at the same time to leaven the whole 
mass. To find and train people who can 
use a rule or a text-book without being 
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enslaved by it, — that is the problem of the 
child in the school. That we are finding 
and training people who can use a tool or 



a book or an occasion for the welfare of 
the child — that is the triumph of the 
library for the child. 



THE PROVINCE OP THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 



By R. R. Bowker, Editor, Library Journal, New York 



Mr. President and fellow members of 
the A. L. A.: One can not but hark back 
from this meeting a quarter century to 
the first visit of the A. L. A. to this Coast. 
I recall that we were shown then all these 
wonderful garden spots which three years 
before, we were told, were nothing but a 
desert of sage brush, and our humorist re- 
ported to us at a reception where our 
hostess had the most lovely profusion of 
golden hair that in a confidential moment 
she had said to him, "You see these luxuri- 
ant tresses? Three years ago this head 
was only a desert of sage brush!" 

Twenty-five years is a long time in the 
modern history of California, and it is in- 
teresting to note that this land of gold is 
less and less valuing the gold of the dark- 
ness and more and more valuing the gold 
of the sunshine; thinking less of that gold 
of the dead past, which must be painfully 
and patiently dug from the mines or from 
the sands, and emphasizing more the golden 
fruitage and the golden grain of the living 
present and the yet greater harvest of the 
great future which such genius as that of 
Burbank is prophesying for this wonder- 
ful Coast. It is reported often in the East 
that our California friends have large im- 
aginations, so that they realize in advance 
the figures of population and wealth of 
the next census, instead of harking back 
to the last one; but we who have come 
to California feel as when the Queen of 
Sheba came to Solomon, that the half had 
not been told us, and, like Solomon, Cali- 
fornia, having riches and honor, has never- 
theless made choice of wisdom. 

And so we are met in this noble and 
splendid state university, which represents 
wisdom as the crown of the riches and the 



honor of this great state. When at the 
turn of the century it came time to rebuild 
this great institution for the future, the 
state showed its catholic feeling by open- 
ing a world-wide competition for the plan- 
ning of the grounds, and its catholicity was 
emphasized by the choice of a French land- 
scape artist for that purpose, and this 
work was taken up by an American genius, 
the professor of architecture in the univer- 
sity, who has brought forth the results 
which we have seen; and I can not refrain 
from mentioning that France, with its 
free education to all comers of all nations, 
had educated not only the French citizen 
who planned the grounds, but the Ameri- 
can citizen who has since crowned his 
work, so that France is now showing itself 
in the free education of California. And 
how glorious that that work should be 
crowned at last by this beautiful belfry, 
uprising toward the blue, whose bells ring 
out the old, ring in the new, and chimes 
a larger liberty, a greater independence, 
the liberty of knowledge. 

What a far cry from the little red school 
house of New England and the patient 
schoolma'am who came from the East half 
a century ago, as soon as the mining 
camps and the settlements here had chil- 
dren to teach, to begin the teaching of the 
new race here! What a far cry to this 
noble university, the last in a chain of 
free institutions for the higher education, 
stretching from my own free College of 
the City of New York, which from its 
historic heights fronts the sunrise over the 
Atlantic, to this beautiful sight, looking 
across the Bay through the Golden Gate to 
the sunset of the Pacific! What a far cry 
from the four books of the Mechanics' 



